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BRAZIL. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL,  PARANA,  AND  SANTA  CATHARINA. 

By  Coininevcial  Attache  Lincoln  Hutcliinson,  Eio  tie  Janeiro. 

Commercially  and  economically  Brazil  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
sections  with  quite  different  characteristics.  There  are  as  great  con- 
trasts between  certain  regions  of  this  huge  country  as  there  are  be- 
tween, say,  Oregon  on  the  one  hand  and  Panama  on  the  other.  The 
Amazon  Valley  is  distinct  in  its  economic  life  from  such  coast  States 
as  Hio  de  Janeiro.  Some  areas  are  devoted  wholly  to  extractive 
industries,  others  to  agricultural  or  pastoral,  and  a  few  to  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  activities.  The  south  differs  from  the  north, 
the  coast  from  the  interior,  and  the  lowlands  from  the  highlands,  and 
it  is  a  common  error,  leading  to  many  misconceptions,  to  attempt  to 
make  any  sweeping  generalizations  about  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Commercial  Importance  of  Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

One  region  about  which  relatively  little  is  known  in  a  commercial 
way,  because  American  travelers  rarely  visit  it,  is  that  section  of  the 
union  that  lies  wholly  in  the  Temperate  Zone  of  the  south — the  three 
States  of  Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  On  an 
ordinary  map  of  Brazil  these  States  appear  to  be  small  and  unim- 
portant, yet  their  total  area  (over  205,000  square  miles)  is  nearly  half 
as  large  again  as  that  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  com- 
bined, and  their  population,  though  small  (some  2,800,000),  is  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  section  of  Brazil.  In  lati- 
tude they  run  from  about  22°  30'  S.  to  34:°  S.  from  the  northernmost 
point  of  Parana  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Rio  Grande,  and  their 
climate  varies  from  subtropical  on  the  narrow,  low-lying  coastal 
plain  to  distinctly  temperate  on  the  highlands,  which  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  their  area. 

It  is  in  this  southern  temperate  region  that  most  of  the  foreign 
"  colonies  "  which  have  come  to  Brazil  in  the  last  few  decades  have 
settled.  In  various  parts  of  all  three  States  are  numerous  groups 
of  people  of  European  descent — Russians,  Poles,  Italians,  Turks,  Ger- 
mans, etc.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  section,  Italians  appear  to 
predominate,  while  in  the  south,  in  Rio  Grande,  the  Germans  are  said 
to  make  up  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  population.  These  immigrants, 
for  the  most  part  energetic  and  industrious,  have  multiplied  rapidly, 
and  have  done  much  to  give  the  south  a  reputation  for  solidity  ancl 
progressiveness.  There  is  still  room  for  much  further  development 
as  population  increases,  transportation  into  new  regions  is  improved, 
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and  surer  markets  for  the  settlers'  produce  are  opened  up,  but  already 
there  is  a  commercial  movement  of  considerable  volume  both  with 
foreign  countries  and  with  other  parts  of  Brazil. 

The  total  imports  from  foreign  countries  run  to  approximately 
$26,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  exports  to  over  $6,000,000,  the  trade 
with  other  parts  of  Brazil  being  probably  three  or  four  times  these 
amounts.  The  chief  exj^orts  to  foreign  countries  are  jerked  beef, 
yerba  mate,  and  hides,  Avith  a  relatively  small  but  increasing  amount 
of  lumber  from  the  extensive  pine  forests  of  Parana  and  Santa  Catha- 
rina,  while  to  other  parts  of  Brazil  are  sent,  in  addition  to  these 
goods,  mandioca  flour,  bananas,  sundry  other  fruits,  considerable 
quantities  of  canned  goods  (from  Eio  Grande)  and  a  large  number 
of  smaller  items.  Foreign  exports  go  chiefly  to  the  Eiver  Plate  coun- 
tries, though  hides  are  sent  in  increasing  quantities  to  the  United 
States. 
Opportunities  for  American  Goods — Imports  into  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

The  more  active  part  of  the  population  being  of  Euroj)ean  origin 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  bulk  of  the  import  trade  from  for- 
eign countries  comes  from  Europe,  largely  from  Germany.  American 
goods  are  laiown,  to  some  extent,  but  on  the  whole  the  entire  region 
has  not  yet  been  put  on  our  commercial  map.  American  travelers 
rarely  visit  the  section,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  agencies  for  Ameri- 
can firms,  yet  many  of  the  goods  imported  are  of  a  sort  which  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  might  readily  supply  and  in  which  they  could 
compete  with  Europe,  if  the  value  of  the  business  were  recognized 
and  the  proper  methods  for  getting  a  share  of  it  were  adopted.  Just 
at  present  the  opportunity  is  particularly  good.  The  stocks  of  goods 
which  in  normal  times  were  imported  from  Europe,  and  on  which  the 
people  have  been  living  since  the  European  war  began,  have  now 
been  practicall}^  exhausted.  There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  new 
stocks,  and  the  old  sources  of  supply  are  closed,  so  that,  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  an  immediate  opening  for  American 
goods.  What  the  goods  are  is  indicated  in  the  tables  that  follow, 
which  give  the  annual  average  value  of  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  three  years  1910  to  1912,  being  the  latest  period  for  which 
complete  statistics  are  available.  The  following  were  the  imports, 
and  their  value,  into  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  du  Sul : 
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RAW  AND  SEMIRAW  MATERIALS. 

Cotton  yarn 

Cotton  thread 

Woolen  yarn  for  embroidery 

Woolen  yarn  for  weaving 

Silk  yarn 

Beaver  skins,  etc 

Rushes,  rattan,  etc 

Tin,  in  sheets,  bars,  etc 

Zinc,  in  sheets,  bars,  etc 

Copper,  cast,  plates,  etc 

Steel,  bars,  etc 

Iron: 

Bars,  etc 

Cast,  puddled,  etc 

White  lead  and  zinc 

Potash 

Artificial  essences,  fixed  oils,  etc 

Linseed  oil 

Paints  and  colors,  powdered  or  in  mass 


Value. 


$27,000 
188,000 
8, 500 
30, 000 
14,000 
63, 000 
8,000 
27,000 
18,000 
55,000 
41,000 

19-1,000 
16, 000 
16, 000 
35,000 
10,000 
53,000 
43,000 


Articles. 


RAW  AND  SEMIRAW  MATERIALS— COn 

Straw 

For  ci.sarettes 

For  brooms 

Malt 

Leaves,  herbs,  etc 

Hops 

Coal 

Briduets 

Cement 

Gypsum,  challr,  etc 

Marble,  alabaster,  etc 

Hides  and  skins,  prepared 

VcRetable  oils  for  industrial  use 

L  osiu 

Gums,  resins,  etc 

Jute,  etc.,  for  weaving.... 

Liuen  yam 

Turpentine,  etc 

Tobacco 


Value. 


$8,000 
16,000 

209, COO 
11,000 
50,000 

553,000 

534,000 

302,000 
H,000 
22,000 

224.000 
67,000 

158,000 
9.000 

107,000 
12.000 
14,000 
45,000 


BEAZIL. 


Articles. 


KAW  AND  SEMIRAW  MATERIALS— COn. 

Lead,  in  bars,  etc 

Staves  and  hoops 

Other  raw  and  semiraw  materials 

MANUFACTURES. 

Cotton: 

Tapestry,  oilcloths,  etc 

Hosiery 

Haberdashery,  lace,  etc 

Clothinsr 

Cloth- 
White 

Prints 

Colored 

Other 

Wool: 

Cloth 

Felt  and  sirsanet 

Linen:  Cloth 

Silk: 

P  ibbons 

Cloth 

.A  luminum 

Lead  bullets,  cartridges  etc 

Lead  type 

Iron  and  steel  <roods: 

Firearms 

Automobiles 

Auto  accessories 

■Railway  cars 

Fishhooks,  spurs ,  etc 

AVire 

G  alvanized  sheets 

Cutlery 

Enameled  iron 

Tin  plate,  in  shoots 

Nails,  screws,  etc 

Structural  iron  and  steel 

Railway  rails  and  accessories 

Pipes,  etc 

Telephone  and  telegraph  posts,  parts 
of  bridges,  etc 

Axles,  wheels,  etc.,  for  railway  cars. . 

Stills,  boilers,  etc 

Apparatus  for  electricity  and  electric 
lighting ." 

Hardware  and  tools 

Pumps  and  accessories 

Locomot  ives 

Traction  engines  and  motors 

Sewing  machines 

Writing  machines 

Industrial  machinery 

Agricultural  machinery 

Tin  manufactures 

Zinc  manufactures 

Copper  wire 

Electric  cables 

Cork  discs 

Wooden  furniture 

Pipes  and  smokers'  articles 

Printed  books,  periodicals,  etc 

Printed  matter,  lithographs,  etc 

Paper: 

Writing 

Printing 

Other 

Pasteboard  and  cardboard 

Tubes  and  pipes,  earthenware 


Value. 


$8,000 

.3,000 

3?4,000 


9,000 
17,000 
00,000 
57,000 

32, 000 

16,000 

181,000 

1,110,000 

191.000 
14,000 
02, 000 

23,000 
21,000 
0,000 
01 ,  000 
12,000 

9R.  000 
109,000 

10,000 
495,000 

31,000 
617,000 
261,000 

77.000 

24,000 
478,000 

30, 000 
292.000 
482,000 
230, 000 

95, 000 
27, 000 
54, 000 

200, 000 

250, 000 

59, 000 

235, 000 

200, 000 

177,000 

19, 000 

181,000 

144, 000 

0, 000 

78, 000 

34, 000 

21,000 

14, 000 

32, 000 

35,000 

41,000 

14,  000 

19, 000 
107, 000 
119,000 
29, 000 
44,000 


Articles. 


M.\NUFACTUREs— continued. 

Bricks  and  tiles 

Asbestos  tiles 

Boots  and  shoos 

Shoe  polish 

Perfumery 

Colors,  prepared 

Varnishes 

Acetic  acid 

Chemical  manures 

Mineral  waters 

Carburet  of  calcium 

Caustic  soda 

Samples 

Stationery  for  offices,  etc 

Articles  for  Ulumination 

Buttons 

Toys,  etc 

Hats 

Clocks  and  watches 

Gasoline 

Kerosene 

Rubber  manufactures,  etc 

Celluloid  manufactures 

Ships 

I/ubricating  oils 

Pictures  and  mirrors,  framed 

Photographic  apparatus 

Pianos 

Manufactures  of  porcelain,  etc 

Manufactures  of  glass,  etc 

Cordage,  etc 

Dynamite  and  other  explosives 

Brushes,  dusters,  etc 

Photographs  and  accessories 

Surgical  instruments 

Bottles,  etc.,  of  glass,  porcelain,  etc 

Capsules,  medicinal,  etc 

Umbrellas,  etc 

Artificial  flowers 

Other  manufactures 

FOODSTUTFS  AND  BEVERAGES. 

Peanuts 

Olive  oil 

Olives 

Dried  fruit 

Fresh  fruit 

Codfi.sh 

Cereals 

Rice 

Wheat  flour 

Other  flours,  etc 

Tea 

Butter 

Preserved,  and  extract  of,  vegetables.. 

Preserved,  and  extract  of,  fish. 

Condensed  milk 

Spices 

Cheese 

Salt 

Champagne 

Common  wine 

Fine  wine,  port,  etc 

Vermouth  and  bitters , 

Other  alcoholic  and  fermented  beverages 

Wheat 

Other  foodstujis  and  beverages 


Value. 


$16, 000 

4, 000 

16, 000 

8, 000 

86,  000 

35,000 

11,000 

8, 000 

21,000 

14, 000 

91,000 

58. 000 

10, 000 

32,  OOO 

41,000 

36,  000 

44, 000 

35, 000 

IS,  000 

23, 000 

362, 000 

75,000 

12,000 

266, 000 

70,  000 

9, 000 

14, 000 

20,000 

57,000 

13,000 

9,000 

13,000 

2,600 

4,000 

5,300 

16,000 

2, 200 

3,300 

3,000 

2,836,000 


11,000 

113,000 

23,000 

64,000 

5,000 

56,000 

9,000 

11,000 

,739,000 

14,000 

36,000 

19,000 

16.000 

106,000 

77,000 

41,000 

28, 000 

236,000 

13,000 

302,000 

193,000 

71,000 

28,000 

498,000 

250,000 


Manufactured  Goods  the  Principal  Imports. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  chief  imports  into  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  are  of  fully  manufactured  goods,  the  jjurchases  reach- 
ing $12,076,000  per  annum,  or  over  61  per  cent  of  the  total.  Food- 
stuffs and  beverages  account  for  20  per  cent,  and  raw  and  semiraw 
materials  18  per  cent.  Of  manufactures,  by  far  the  most  important 
are  various  iron  and  steel  products  with  $4,900,000  per  annum,  or  25 
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per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  textiles  being  a  poor  second,  with 
$1,840,000,  or  about  9-i-  per  cent.  Of  the  iron  and  steel  purchases  the 
largest  items  are  railway  materials  (cars,  rails,  locomotives,  etc.) 
with  $1,212,000  per  annum;  general  construction  materials  (wire, 
structural  iron  and  steel,  pipes,  galvanized  sheets,  tin  plate,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  posts,  parts  of  bridges,  etc.)  with  $1,982,000  per 
annum;  machinery  (exclusive  of  locomotives)  with  $1,153,000,  and 
hardware,  tools,  cutlery,  firearms,  etc.,  with  $425,000  per  annum. 
Textile  imports  are  made  up  almost  wholly  of  cotton  goods  ($1,- 
518,000  per  annum)  although  small  quantities  of  foreign  woolens, 
linens,  and  silks  are  also  purchased. 

Of  the  raw  and  semiraw  materials  purchased,  coal  and  briquets, 
cement,  and  rosin  make  up  nearly  45  per  cent  ($1,547,000  per  an- 
num). The  remainder  is  largely  of  materials  used  in  the  various 
factories  of  the  State — cotton,  woolen,  linen,  jute,  and  silk  yarn  and 
thread  ($452,000  per  annum)  ;  various  metals,  such  as  tin,  zinc,  cop- 
per, iron,  and  steel  ($351,000)  ;  malt  and  hops  ($260,000)  ;  and  pre- 
pared leather  ($224,000). 

Among  foodstuffs  proper  by  far  the  most  important  are  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  ($2,237,000  per  annum),  all  others — rice,  other  ce- 
reals, fruit,  fish,  olive  oil,  etc. — reaching  only  $360,000  per  annum. 
Beverages,  mostly  wines  from  Portugal,  reach  a  value  of  $607,000 
per  annum. 
Imports  Into  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  imports  from  foreign  countries 
into  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina  follows : 


Articles. 


RAW  AND  SEMIRAW  MATERIALS 

Cotton  yarn 

Cotton  thread 

Woolen  yarn 

Leather,  prepared 

Copper 

Iron:  Bars,  etc 

Iron  and  steel 

Zinc  and  lead  white 

Linseed  oil 

Malt 

Hops 

Coal 

Briquets 

Cement 

Glue  or  solatin 

Industrial  oils 

Tar 

Tallow,  etc 

Leaves,  herbs,  etc 

Kitrate , 

A^  ood  pulp .• 

Other  raw  and  semiraw  materials- . . 

MANUFACTURES. 

Cotton  haberdashery,  lace,  etc , 

Cotton  clothing 

Cotton  cloth: 

Colored 

Other 

Wool:  Cloth,  ffilt,  etc , 

■Silk:  Riblwns  and  cloth 

Linen  cloths 

Xead  bullets,  ammunition,  etc , 

Copper  wire 

Iron  and  steel  goods: 

Firearms 

Fishhooljs,  etc 

Wire 

Galvanized  sheets 


Value. 


$130, 000 
41,000 

8.000 
13,000 
11,000 
23,000 

3,000 

5,000 
13,000 
27,000 

7,000 
50,000 

3,000 
60,000 

1,000 
14,000 

7,000 
tiOO 

too 

1,400 

440 

48,000 


18, 000 
3,000 

5,000 
155, 000 
14,000 
1,400 
1,800 
9,000 
0,000 

14,000 

7,000 

135,000 

17,000 


Articles. 


MANUFACTURES— continued. 

Iron  and  steel  goods— Continued. 

Cutlery , 

Tin  plate  in  sheets 

Structural 

Telephone  and  telegraph  posts,  etc. . 

Railway  rails 

Railway  cars,  etc 

Pipes 

Hardware  and  tools 

Locomotives 

Traction  en'^incs,  etc 

Scwui'!;  maciiines 

Industrial  machinery 

Agricultural  machinery 

Automobiles 

Stills,  boilers,  etc 

Apparatus  for  electricity  and  electric 
lighting 

Pumps 

Axles,  wheels,  etc 

Enameled  iron 

Nails,  etc 

Writing  machines 

Cycles,  etc 

Pianos 

Cordage 

Bottles  of  glass,  porcelain,  etc 

Glass 

Porcelain,  etc 

Glass  and  crystal  manufactures 

Copper  wire 

F-lectric  cables 

Wcxxien  f lu'aiture 

Printed  books,  etc 

Paper: 

Printing 

Pasteboard,  etc 

Other 

Prepared  colors,  etc 

i  Caustic  soda 


Value. 


SI  1,000 
35, 000 
16, 000 
12, 000 
77, 000 
14, 000 
15. 000 
42, 000 
24,000 
10,000 
14, 000 
43,000 
16, 000 
1,300 
2,400 

23,000 
1,800 
2,300 
2,  .300 
1,300 
440 
440 
3,600 

13, 000 
8,000 
5,000 

21,000 
5,000 
1,000 
3,0C0 
3,400 
4,400 

5,000 
11,000 
10,000 

6,000 
16, 000 


BEAZIL. 


Articles. 

MANUFACTURES — Continued. 

Buttons 

Toys 

Cork  disks 

Shoe  polish .' 

Sulphuric  acid 

Samples 

Stationery  for  offices,  etc , 

Articles  for  illumination 

Canes,  etc 

Umbrellas,  etc 

Clocks  and  watches 

Kerosene 

Vessels 

Lubricating  oil 

Pipe^-;  and  smokers'  articles 

Dynamite,  etc 


Value. 


$5,000 

9,000 

1,400 

330 

220 

SCO 

560 

560 

440 

2.000 

2,600 

87,000 

2,000 

9,000 

560 

4,000 


Articles. 

SI  ANXiFACTUREs— continued. 

■Rubber 

Other  manufactures 


FOODSTUFFS  AND  BEVERAGES. 

Olive  oil 

Codfish ; 

Preserved  fish  and  extracts  of  fish. . 

Spices 

Wheat  floiu- 

Dried  fruit 

Condensed  milk 

Common  wine 

Port  wine,  etc 

Vermouth,  bitters,  etc 

Salt 

Other  foodstuffs  and  beverages 


Value. 


S670 
270, 000 


4.000 
s,no() 

11,000 
7, 000 
401,000 
7,000 
3,600 

21,000 

13,000 
7,000 
1,000 

42,  COO 


The  total  imports  into  Santa  Catharina  are  much  smaller  than 
those  into  Eio  Grande  do  Sul,  amounting  to  only  $2,246,000  per 
annum,  but  the  relative  weight  of  the  different  classes  of  goods  is 
about  the  same  in  the  two  States.  Manufactured  articles  lead  with 
56  per  cent  of  the  total;  foodstuffs  and  beverages  are  second  with 
23  per  cent;  and  raw  and  semiraAV  materials  follow  with  a  little  less 
than  21  per  cent.  As  in  the  case  of  Rio  Grande,  by  far  the  most 
important  manufactures  purchased  abroad  are  iron  and  steel  products 
($539,000  per  annum)  with  textiles  (mostly  cottons)  second 
($198,000).  Among  the  raw  and  semiraw  materials,  coal,  briquets, 
cement,  and  industrial  oils  reach  an  annual  value  of  $130,000;  tex- 
tile yarns  and  threads,  $180,000;  malt  and  hops,  $31,000;  and  metals 
(iron,  steel,  and  copper),  $37,000.  As  in  Rio  Grande,  the  chief 
food  import  is  of  wheat  flour,  $401,000  per  annum. 
Imports  Into  the  State  of  Parana. 

The  value  of  the  average  annual  imports  from  foreign  countries 
into  the  State  of  Parana  follows : 


Articles. 


RAW  AND  SEMIRAW  MATERIALS. 

Cotton  yam 

Sewing  thread 

Iron  bars 

Steel  bars 

Copper:  Bars,  plates,  etc 

Linseed  oil 

Malt 

Hops 

Coal 

Briquets 

Cement 

Leather,  prepared 

Industrial  oils 

Rosin 

other  raw  and  semiraw  materials 

MANUFACTURES. 

Cotton  clothing 

Cotton  cloths 

Woolen  cloths 

Firearms 

Automobiles 

W^ire,  iron  and  steel 

Galvanized-iron  sheets 

Axles,  wheels,  etc 

Enameled  ironware 

Tin  plate 

Structural  iron  and  steel 

Iron  and  steel  poles  for  telegraphs,  etc, 

parts  of  bridges,  fences,  etc 

Iron  and  steel  pipe 

Railway  rails 

Cutlery 


Value 


$14, 000 
15,000 
11,000 
55, 000 
14, 000 
17,000 
51,000 
15. 000 
48,000 

153,000 
77, 000 
4S,  000 
20,000 
14,000 

110,000 


16,000 
99, 000 
37,000 
34,000 
0,000 
86,000 
36,000 
19, 000 
13, 000 
34,000 
23,000 

111,000 
35,000 

559, 000 
17,000 


Articles. 


MANUFACTURES— continued . 

Hardware  and  tools 

Locomotives 

Traction  engines  and  motors 

Apparatus  for  electricity  and  electric 

lightiQg 

Electric  cables 

Lead  bullets,  ammunition,  etc 

Railway  and  other  cars,  etc 

Pianos 

Porcelain  and  earthenware 

Paper: 

Printing 

other 

Perfumery 

Caustic  soda 

Kerosene 

Lvibricating  oils 

Vessels 

Other  manufactures 

FOODSTUFFS,  BEVERAGES,  ETC. 

Wheat  flour 

Preserved  fish  and  extracts  of  fish 

Dried  fruit 

Codfish 

Condensed  milk 

Preserves,  etc 

Olive  oil 

Wine: 

Ordinary 

Port,  etc 

Vermouth,  bitters,  etc 

Other  foodstuffs,  beverages,  etc 


Value. 


S67,000 
81,000 
29, 000 

70,000 
13,000 
14,000 
35'),  000 
15,000 
35,000 

16,000 
20,000 
16,000 
14,000 
62, 000 
23,000 
30,000 
796, 000 


252, 000 
39, 000 
IS,  000 
20, 000 
18,000 
12,000 
12,000 

81,000 
53,000 
12, 000 
114,000 
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Again,  manufactured  goods  are  far  in  the  lead  in  imports,  with  68 
per  cent  of  the  total;  raw  and  semiraw  materials  with  16  per  cent; 
and  foodstuffs  and  beverages  with  15  per  cent,  making  up  most  of 
the  remainder.  Again,  also,  it  will  be  noticed  that  iron  and  steel 
goods  make  up  by  far  the  largest  item  in  purchases  of  manufactures, 
the  annual  value  being  $1,576,000.  Of  this  amount,  nearly  two-thirds 
is  of  railway  construction  materials  ($995,000),  but  the  remainder 
of  $581,000  is  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  iron  and  steel  articles. 
Textiles  are  a  small  item  of  only  $152,000  per  annum.  Of  raw  ma- 
terials, coal  and  briquets  are  the  largest  single  item,  with  $200,000 
per  annum;  but  sundry  semiraw  materials  for  the  local  factories 
(copper,  iron  and  steel,  malt,  hops,  yarn  and  thread,  leather,  etc.) 
are  also  of  considerable  importance.  Wheat  flour  is,  again,  the  most 
important  factor  in  foodstuffs,  and  beverage  imports  ($252,000), 
with  wines,  etc.,  occupying  second  place  ($146,000). 

Other  Channels  of  Supply. 

It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  all  of  the  foregoing  figures 
that  they  probably  do  not  represent  the  full  consuming  capacity  of 
the  three  States  for  foreign  goods.  In  the  first  place  the  statistics 
themselves  are  more  or  less  inaccurate  and  incomplete,  and  the  figures 
have  been  taken  for  only  the  chief  customhouses  of  the  district. 
There  is  a  minor  import  through  several  smaller  ports,  and  probably 
also  a  considerable  movement  across  the  land  frontier  from  Urugaiay, 
Argentina,  and  Paraguay,  which  does  not  get  into  the  official  figures. 
In  the  second  place  some  foreign  goods  come  in  by  reshipment  from 
importing  houses  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  other  places,  and  of 
course  are  not  included  as  foreign  imports  in  the  customhouses  of 
the  three  States  under  consideration.  Nevertheless,  though  the  fig- 
ures are  thus  smaller  than  they  should  be,  the  error  is  probably  hot 
large,  and  the  tables  given  afford  a  sufficiently  accurate  index  of  the 
amount  and  relative  importance  of  the  different  classes  of  goods. 

It  should  likewise  be  noted  that  the  figures  do  not  represent  the 
imports  of  the  present  day.  They  are  for  the  three  years  1910  to  1912, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  normal  years  in  Brazilian  import  trade. 
The  figures  for  1913  and  1914  are  not  j^et  fully  accessible,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  1913  was  a  boom  period  in  foreign  purchases  and 
that  imports  were  abnormally  large,  while  in  1914  and  down  to  the 
present  the  effects  of  the  great  financial  depression  in  the  country 
and  the  European  war  have  reduced  imports  to  a  figure  far  below 
the  average.  Some  goods,  notably  railway  construction  material,  are 
hardly  in  demand  at  all  in  these  southern  States  at  present,  and  do 
not  seem  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future.  On  the  other  hand,  in  re- 
gard to  most  of  the  items  in  the  foregoing  tables,  the  stocks  built  up 
before  the  war  and  the  crisis  have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  exhausted, 
and  the  demand  is  urgent.  The  figures  will  therefore  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  sorts  of  goods  for  which  a  market  is  open  and  the  approxi- 
mate dimensions  which  the  trade  in  them  may  be  expected  to  assume 
as  the  countr}^  and  the  world  return  to  normal  conditions. 

Iron  and  Steel  Goods  lead  in  Imports — Cotton  and  "Woolen  Goods  Industry. 

It  is  obvious  that  among  the  imports  the  first  place  is  assumed  by 
the  various  products  of  iron  and  steel.  The  country  is  definitely 
committed  io  the  protection  of  domestic  industries,  and  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  commodities  for  the  production  of  which  it  has  any  facilities 
at  all  are  already  locally  manufactured;  but  iron  and  steel  in  gen- 
eral do  not  fall  into  this  class.  The  lack  of  satisfactory  fuel  has  pre- 
vented the  development  of  anything-  but  an  elementary  iron  industry 
in  spite  of  high  import  duties,  and  for  all  goods  of  this  class,  except 
a  few  relatively  simple  items,  the  country  depends  on  foreign  supply. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made 
great  progress,  even  in  these  southern  States,  where  industries  are 
mainly  agricultural  and  pastoral.  Cotton  factories,  supplying  purely 
local  demand,  are  protected  from  foreign  competition  by  a  high 
customs  tariff  and  from  domestic  competition  from  other  States  of 
Brazil  by  high  freight  rates,  and  are  thus  able  to  supply  a  large  part 
of  the  intrastate  demand.  They  meet  the  needs,  however,  only  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  country  regions.  In  regard  to  the 
finer  grades  and  more  elaborate  articles  required  by  the  less  numer- 
ous but  more  well-to-do  classes,  particularly  in  the  cities,  the  reliance 
is  still,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  on  imports  from  abroad.  The  same 
remarks  apply  also  to  woolen  goods,  perhaps  with  even  greater  force. 
The  cotton  factories  rely  for  their  raw  materials  on  imports  from  the 
northern  States  of  Brazil;  but  the  woolen  mills,  especially  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  have  their  supply  virtually  at  their  own  doors,  and, 
as  in  this  temperate  part  of  the  country  woolens  are  much  more  in 
demand  than  in  the  warmer  regions,  the  local  industry  has  the  benefit 
of  a  relatively  greater  and  steadier  demand. 

Imports  of  Foodstuffs  and  Raw  Materials. 

In  regard  to  foodstuffs,  one  important  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  which  applies  with  particular  force  to  these  southern  States. 
With  their  temperate  climate,  abimdant  pasture  lands,  and  large 
areas  of  fertile  soil,  they  are  able  to  produce  most  of  the  foods  which 
might  otherwise  have  to  be  imported  from  the  temperate  countries 
outside  of  Brazil.  Only  two  large  items  appear  on  their  import 
list — wheat  flour  and  wines — and  even  these  are  suffering  somewhat 
from  local  production.  In  spite  of  serious  difficulties  with  rust  and 
other  diseases,  the  production  of  wdieat  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  for 
example,  increased  from  15,000  tons  in  1909  (about  which  time  its 
cultivation  may  be  said  to  have  begun)  to  over  60,000  tons  in  1913. 
It  is  mostly  ground  in  local  mills  whose  main  supply  of  raw  material 
is  still,  however,  in  imports  from  the  River  Plate.  This  local  mill- 
ing industry  may  in  time  assume  considerable  proportions,  but  there 
still  exists  a  considerable  importation  of  flour,  and  the  bakers  of  the 
south  are  said  to  be  particularly  favorable  to  the  North  American 
article.  Excellent  wine  is  also  made  in  considerable  quantity  in 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  the  industry  is  growing,  but  a  fairly  large 
importation,  chiefly  from  Portugal,  still  continues. 

The  chief  raw-material  imports  are  of  fuel  (mainly  coal  and 
briquets),  cement,  rosin,  malt  and  hops,  etc.  None  of  these  are 
produced  locally  in  any  large  amount.  Such  coal  as  exists  in  Brazil 
is  most  of  it  found  in  these  southern  States,  particularly  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  Santa  Catharina,  but  the  quality  is  poor  (from 
25  to  60  per  cent  of  ash,  except  in  selected  samples),  and  although  it 
is  at  present  used  to  some  extent  mixed  with  wood,  it  can  not  in 
normal  times  compete  seriously  with  imported  coal  unless  some  new 
method  of  employing  it  be  adopted.    Experiments  are  said  to  have 
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demonstrated  that  it  can  profitably  be  employed  in  the  production 
of  gas  for  internal-combustion  eno-ines,  but  the  satisfactory  applica- 
tion of  this  method  on  a  large  scale  still  remains  to  be  undertaken. 
Market  Conditions. 

There  is,  then,  in  these  southern  States,  a  considerable  immediate 
market  for  goods  that  the  United  States  might  readily  suppl3^ 
Many  orders  could  undoubtedly  be  placed  if  American  exporters' 
agents  were  on  the  spot,  even  if  the  terms  of  pajanent  were  made 
rather  onerous.  But  a  far  more  important  c^uestion  is  whether  the 
trade  could  be  held  after  the  close  of  the  European  war  and  the  re- 
turn to  normal  conditions.  The  answer  depends  on  whether  Ameri- 
can exporters  attack  the  problem  seriously  and  persistently.  It  is  a 
grave  error  to  suppose  that  the  mere  making  of  sales  at  present  when 
the  market  needs  the  goods  and  is  unable  to  get  them  anywhere  else 
will  result  in  a  permanent  trade.  The  close  affiliation  of  the  im- 
porters with  Europe,  the  easy  terms  which  Europe  can  grant,  the 
superior  shipping  facilities  from  European  ports,  the  presence  of 
European  banks,  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  European  goods 
and  the  familiarity  of  the  market  with  them  all  point  to  a  resumption 
of  old  trade  connections  as  soon  as  conditions  permit  it.  If  any  gain 
in  trade  that  may  be  made  now,  in  an  emergency,  is  to  be  held,  the 
problem  must  be  taken  up  seriously  in  the  same  manner  that  others 
have  approached  it. 

European  Methods  of  Extending  Trade  in  Brazil. 

There  exists  at  present  a  large  European  house,  with  offices  and 
large  Avarehouses  in  Eio  de  Janeiro,  and  branch  offices  and  Avare- 
houses  in  the  most  important  southern  centers.  It  deals  not  merely 
in  one  or  two  special  lines  of  goods,  but  in  practically  everything 
which  the  market  demands.  Through  its  agents  it  has  intimate 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  demands  of  the  market,  but  of  the  credit 
conditions  as  well.  Through  these  agents  and  its  intimate  connection 
Avith  the  banks  it  has  facilities  for  knowing  the  standing  of  everyone 
of  its  customers.  Its  connections  abroad  are  with  every  producing 
market  which  has  goods  which  its  customers  may  require.  It  can 
fill  orders  for  any  goods  usually  in  demand  from  its  Avarehouses  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  it  can  place  orders  for  neAV  goods  rapidly  and 
cheaply.  In  short,  it  is  Avhat  may  be  called  a  large  general  trading 
company,  Avith  many  connections  and  affiliations  in  both  the  con- 
suming country  and  the  producing  countries,  and  it  is  able  to  "  carry  " 
its  customers  because  it  has  an  intimate  knoAvledge  of  their  com- 
mercial standing. 

Obviously,  single  exporting  firms  at  a  distance  of  manj^  thousands 
of  miles,  or  traveling  agents  visiting  the  more  important  centers 
from  time  to  time,  or  resident  agents  dealing  in  only  one  or  tAvo 
special  lines  of  goods,  can  not  permanently  compete  Avith  a  thor- 
oughly and  broadly  organized  business  of  this  sort.  They  may, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  make  profitable  sales,  it  is  true,  but 
they  can  not  build  up  a  permanent  trade  unless  their  special  product 
happens  to  be  such  that  it  can  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  What  is 
needed  if  the  United  States  is  to  come  into  the  market  to  stay  is  the 
development  of  some  broad-gauge  plan  of  this  general  sort — a  trad- 
ing company  with  broad  affiliations  at  both  ends ;  central  offices  and 
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warehouses  at  the  chief  port  of  the  country,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and 
branches  and  warehouses  at  such  places  as  Curityba  (the  distributing 
center  for  Parana),  Sao  Francisco,  and  Florianopolis  (for  Santa 
Catharina),  and  Porto  Alegre,  and  possibly  Rio  Grande  (for  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul).  Goods  both  from  the  United  vStates  and  Europe  go 
to  these  ports  chiefly  on  through  bill  of  lading,  usually  with  trans- 
shipment at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Considerable  quantities  also  go  direct 
in  smaller  steamers  from  abroad,  especially  from  Europe,  although 
some  are  similarly  shipped  from  the  United  States.  An  unknown 
quantity  also  is  sold  and  shipped  from  the  Rio  center.  The  United 
States  is  undoubtedly  handicapped  by  less  frequent  sailings  than 
from  European  ports,  but  the  chartering  of  vessels  by  a  large  com- 
pany such  as  indicated  and  the  maintenance  of  stocks  in  the  ware- 
houses would  remove  much  of  this  difficulty. 

Need  of  American  Branch  Banks. 

Another  factor  that  would  be  of  much  importance  would  be  the 
establishment  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  cities  mentioned  of  branches 
of  American  banks  or  some  similar  agencies  which  would  perform 
the  service  for  which  the  chief  reliance  is  at  present  on  the  banks,  of 
furnishing  thoroughly  reliable  credit  information.  The  three  States 
under  consideration,  with  an  actual  physical  area,  as  already  stated, 
one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
combined,  but  covering  a  territory  which,  if  measured  in  terms  of 
the  time  required  to  travel  about  it,  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,^  has  never  possessed  a  branch  of  an 
American  bank. 

Articles  in  Immediate  Demand. 

The  writer  has  received  from  a  reliable  source  the  following  list 
of  specific  articles  for  which  an  immediate  market  can  probably  be 
found  in  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina.  While  it  applies  specifically 
to  that  one  State,  it  may  be  taken  as  thoroughly  typical  of  the  goods 
required  in  Parana  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  While  this  would  appear 
to  offer  opportunity  for  immediate  sales,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  for  a  permanent  hold  on  the  market  any  business  which  may  be 
done  now  should  be  backed  up  by  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of 
broad  organization  which  would  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  severe 
competition  that  is  certain  to  follow  the  close  of  the  European 
war.    The  list  follows: 

Brass. — In  sheets,  tubes,  rods,  \yire,  rings,  locks,  hinges,  screws,  bolts,  etc. 

Brushes. — Tooth,  clothes,  hat,  washing,  for  houseworl^,  boot,  paint,  liming 
(with  wooden  handle),  etc. 

Cement. — Portland  and  Roman  in  fairly  large  demand.  Other  artificial 
cements,  etc. 

Copper. — In  sheets,  tubes,  rods,  wire,  rings,  etc. 

Crockery. — Chinaware  of  all  kinds,  ironstone  ware,  granite  ware,  porcelain, 
mosaic  tiles,  etc. 

Cottons. — Weaving  yarn,  raw  and  dyed ;  dress  pieces ;  prints ;  fringes ;  rib- 
bons ;  rugs ;  curtains ;  dimity ;  carpets ;  ready-made  clothing  for  men,  women, 
and  children  ;  duclv ;  drill ;  canvas  ;  tapes  ;  shawls  ;  handkerchiefs  ;  bed  coverlets, 
plain  and  stamped ;  cotton  blankets ;  corsets ;  dress  adornments  of  all  kinds. 
Cheap  goods  are  in  great  demand.  Mosquito  netting ;  hosiery  ;  laces ;  insertions ; 
buckrams ;  machine  waste. 


1  It  frequently  takes  from  three  to  four  weeks  for  the  mails  to  make  a  round  trip  from' 
,  Eio  Grande  do  Sul  to  Sao  Paulo. 
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Cutlcnj. — All  kinds;  prevailing  taste  is  cheap  articles.  Scissors,  pocketknives, 
etc.,  bone  and  horn-handled  cutlery,  also  plain  metal  and  black  wooden- 
handled  s'oods. 

Drinkables. — Alcoholic  and  other  drinks  of  all  sorts,  whisky,  cognac,  stout, 
champagne,  cider,  grape  juice,  gin,  bitters,  etc. 

Dyes. — Ultramarine  blue  for  washing  clothes,  anilines,  etc. 

Electrical  appliances. — Candelabras,  lamps,  sockets,  etc. 

Essences. — Artificial,  distilled,  of  all  classes. 

Firearms,  etc. — All  kinds,  muzzle-loading,  and  other ;  cartridges,  powder, 
shot,  etc. 

Flovrs. — "Wheat,  corn,  "  Maizena  "  (latter  in  cases  of  twenty-four  1-pound 
packets). 

Glass  and  ware. — In  panes,  drinking  glasses,  water  bottles,  lamp  glasses, 
etc.     Cheap  goods. 

Iron  and  icare. — I'lates,  bars,  pipes,  etc.,  corrugated  for  tiling,  galvanized 
sheets  for  tanks,  etc. ;  chains,  etc. ;  bedsteads,  spring  mattresses,  stoves,  etc. ; 
enameled  ware  of  all  shapes  and  sizes ;  pots,  kettles,  mugs,  basins,  pails,  etc. ; 
and  kettles,  etc.,  of  cast  iron  lined  inside  with  usual  tinned  finish. 

Leather. — In  pieces,  for  making  and  repairing  of  boots,  harness,  etc.,  cheap 
and  superior  article  demanded. 

Lead. — For  all  purposes,  tubes,  sheets,  and  for  solder  amalgam. 

Linens. — For  dress,  table,  bed,  etc.,  in  pieces,  and  in  ready-made  clothes, 
napery,  etc. 

Machinery. — Agricultural :  Hullers  for  coffee,  rice,  maize,  etc. ;  plows,  har- 
rov>'s,  etc. ;  sewing  machines. 

Oils. — Linseed,  olive,  almond,  etc. 

Paints. — In  powder  and  in  paste,  ready-mixed  and  otherwise ;  varnishes, 
shellac,  turpentine,  ochres. 

Paper. — B^or  all  purposes ;  brown  paper  for  packing,  oil  paper  lined  with 
I'ough  texture  for  packing,  writing,  tissue,  etc. 

Pharmaceutical  products  and  drugs. — All  kinds. 

Preserves. — All  kinds ;  also  hops,  barley,  grain,  etc. 

Ropes. — For  all  purposes ;  rope  mats,  fiber  mats,  fenders,  etc. 

Rosin. 

Silks. — In  pieces,  dress  pieces,  ribbons,  dress  adornments,  ties,  hosiery,  etc. 

Spices. — Pepper,  cloves,  nutmeg,  etc. 

Stationer)/. — Of  all  kinds,  but  not  too  good  a  quality. 

Teas. — Black  and  green,  in  cases  containing  one-fourth  and  one-half  pound 
tins. 

Toys. — Every  sort,  not  too  good  quality. 

Tin. — In  sheets  for  tinsmiths  and  for  soldering. 

Tools. — Manual,  agricultural,  engineering,  smithy,  etc. 

Woolens. — All  kinds ;  blankets,  flannels,  flannelets,  darning,  etc. 

Wire. — Barbed  and  smooth  for  fencing. 

Zinc. — In  sheets  for  diffierent  purposes. 

Miscellaneous.— Boot  polish  (liquid  and  paste)  ;  bijoxiterie  (jewelry,  copper 
and  glass)  ;  demijohns  (wicker  covered)  ;  buttons  (all  sorts)  ;  tar  (Stockholm)  ; 
gum  arable ;  comb«,  horn  and  bone,  etc. ;  twine ;  musical  instruments ;  pipes 
(tobacco)  ;  Glaubers  salts;  caustic  soda;  disinfectants;  saltpeter ;  alum. 
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